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PREFACE 

The life of William McKinley affords a 
shining example to all American boys of 
what honesty, perseverance, and a strict 
attention to duty can accomplish. 

The twenty-fifth President of our Nation 
was born in a humble home, of humble 
parentage, and had to make his own way 
in life at an early age. When little more 
than 'a boy he taught school for a living, 
and at the age of eighteen he became a 
private in the army. He served through 
the whole of the great Civil War, and so 
faithful was he and so heroic that he be- 
came first a commissary sergeant, next a 
lieutenant, then a captain, and, finally, left 
the army a full-fledged major, twenty-two 
years old. 

William McKinley could have remained 
in the army, and would undoubtedly have 
!3P risen to a much higher rank had he done 
so. But this was against his mother's wish, 
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iv PREFACE 

and to please her then, as he had always 
tried to please her before, he gave up that 
hope and took to the law. Poor, but per- 
severing, he studied until able to pass his 
examination, and then set up for himself, 
in a very humble way, in Canton, Ohio, 
which from that time on became his home. 
Here, as a lawyer, he served a term of two 
years as prosecutor of Stark County, and 
was a few years later nominated for Con- 
gress and elected to that honorable office. 

As a congressman McKinley served his 
State and his Nation well for nearly four- 
teen years. At the conclusion of that time 
Ohio wanted a new governor, and McKinley 
was made such by a large majority of votes. 
So popular was he that, despite the loss of 
his private fortune through a friend whom 
he had endeavored to help, when he came 
up for reelection he was kept in the guber- 
natorial chair by a majority which was as 
astonishing as it was pleasing to him. 

In all his long political career McKinley 
had been faithful not alone to his party, 
but also to his friends and to the public at 
large. Twice he might have had the nomi- 
nation for the Presidency, but he had given 
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his word to stand up for others and he 
would not allow that pledge to be broken. 

But at last came the time when he stood 
free to accept the highest office within the 
gift of the American people. He was made 
President amid the good wishes of all mem- 
bers of his party, and later on was elected 
a second time by an increased vote, which 
showed that many who had formerly op- 
posed him were now his supporters. 

Thus it was that this unknown boy, this 
humble soldier, this obscure lawyer, climbed 
the ladder of success from the very bottom 
to the very top, rung by rung, toiling faith- 
fully, conscientiously, and with a strong 
religious conviction that as long as he did 
what was right he had no reason to fear 
for the future. This alone is a lesson 
which every American youth will do well 
to remember. 

But there are other lessons of equal im- 
portance. When William McKinley became 
President, his aged mother testified to the 
fact that her son had always been a good 
boy, that he had never disappointed her, 
and that she believed he had never told 
her a lie. Would that every mother in 
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our broad land could say as much of her 
boy! And when William McKinley mar- 
ried and settled down, his domestic life 
was above reproach, and thousands can 
testify to his loving, tender care of a wife 
who was an invalid for many years. 

A character that is so noble and so spot- 
less is certainly well worth studying, and 
it is for this reason that the author has 
written this volume, hoping that its perusal 
will inspire boys to be true to themselves 
in the best meaning of that saying, doing, 
as faithfully as they can, all that their 
hands find to do, and growing up into 
honest, wide-awake American citizens, to 
enjoy the prosperity which our departed 
President did so much to establish. 

EDWARD STRATEMEYER. 
October 15, 1901. 
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AMERICAN BOYS' LIFE OF 

WILLIAM Mckinley 



CHAPTER I 

Birth and Birthplace of William McKinlet — 
Ancestry — Early Training — Honesty and 
Truthfulness — First Days at School 

"William was always a good boy. I 
could always depend upon him. He never 
gave me a cross word, and I don't believe 
he ever told me a lie." 

Such are the well-remembered words of 
Mrs. Nancy McKinley, and they were the 
keynote of success in the life of the son who 
afterward became the President of our coun- 
try. He was considerate to the last degree 
of his mother, his wife, his friends, and the 
welfare of his nation, and winning the high 
place that he did for himself, his life is well 

1 



2 AMERICAN BOYS' LIFE 

worth studying by every patriotic American 
youth. 

William McKinley, the twenty-fifth Presi- 
dent of the United States, was born in Niles, 
Trumbull County, Ohio, January 29, 1843. 
He was the seventh child in the family, and 
after him came two others, a boy and a girl. 
His parents were far from well-to-do, and 
had no influential friends ; so it was appar- 
ent from the start that if the lad wished 
to make anything of himself it must be 
accomplished through his own determina- 
tion and courage. 

Determination and courage he had in 
plenty, for it was his by birth, coming to 
him through an ancestry which can be 
traced back with much interest to the days 
of MacBeth and MacDuff in the highlands 
of Scotland. Genealogists tell us that the 
McKinley or McKinlay family originated in 
the western part of Scotland, where they 
joined the Covenanter party and fought 
bravely against the persecution of the 
Stuart kings. They emigrated to the north 
of Ireland during the time of Charles II., 
helping to colonize the then desolate fields 
of Ulster. From Ulster they came to Amer- 
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OF WILLIAM MCKINLEY 8 

ica as part of that large body of Scotch- 
Irish colonists who did so much toward 
making this country what it is to-day. 

James McKinley, the great-great-grand- 
father of the future President, came to 
America in a sailing vessel which, we are 
told, was not so large as the famous May- 
flower of Puritan fame. Shortly after 
landing he took his way to Pennsylvania, 
and settled in York County, then little 
more than a wilderness, inhabited by Ind- 
ians, and overrun with deer, buffalo, and 
other wild animals. Here, on May 16, 
1755, his son David wias born, — a rugged, 
fearless youth, who, when the colonists 
declared themselves free and independent, 
hastened to join the army under Washing- 
ton, fighting with that same courage which 
distinguished his great-grandson during the 
Civil War. 

Shortly after the end of the Revolution, 
David McKinley moved westward, first to 
Westmoreland and Mercer counties in Penn- 
sylvania, and then to Columbiana County, 
Ohio. His son James moved from the 
homestead to New Lisbon in 1809, taking 
with him his two-year-old son William. 
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James McKinley was engaged in the manu- 
facture of iron, being what was commonly 
called a furnace man. As the son grew 
up, he too went into the iron business, be- 
coming the manager of a furnace at New 
Wilmington, Lawrence County, Pennsyl- 
vania, a position he maintained for upward 
of twenty years. This furnace was miles 
from the home of William McKinley, Sr. ; 
but furnace work was not easy to be had in 
those days, and rather than give up his posi- 
tion, the father of the future President used 
to drive home every Saturday to see his 
family, and drive back to work early Mon- 
day morning. 

In 1829, William McKinley, Sr., married 
Nancy Campbell Allison, a diescendant of 
English-Dutch stock that came to America 
with William Penn. Her grandfather was 
active during the Revolution, and was known 
as a maker of bullets and cannon. He 
was a founder by trade, sturdy, stern, and 
uncompromising — one of the men who said 
we must establish our freedom no matter 
what the cost. 

The home in which William McKinley, 
the future President, first saw the light of 
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day, was a plain, wooden, two-storied affair, 
having a pitched roof front and back. 
Downstairs, there was a little parlor, with 
a porch, where, years afterward, the strug- 
gling young lawyer delivered more than 
one political address. This house was 
standing up to 1895, although a part of 
the lower floor had been turned into a 
store. When the march of improvement 
demanded that the house be cut in two 
and part of it be removed, the man who 
had been born there was running for the 
Presidency, and some of the timbers of the 
building were manufactured into canes to be 
used by the campaign clubs marching in his 
honor ! 

In those days the town of Niles was little 
more than a struggling village, with a score 
of houses, one or two stores, a blacksmith 
shop, and a tavern or road hotel. The house 
stood close to the road, and next to it was 
a field with some trees, where William 
McKinley's brothers and sisters were wont 
to play. The town is nine miles northwest 
of the city of Youngstown, on the line of 
several railroads, and is given up chiefly to 
the iron industry. 
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The day upon which William McKinley 
was born was probably not unlike hundreds 
of other wintry days — cold, blustery, per- 
haps snowy, making the pedestrians gather 
their clothing tighter around them and hurry 
home faster than usual, giving no thought 
to the fact that in that unpretentious frame 
cottage a babe had been born whose name 
was to go down in history alongside that of 
the immortal Washington and Lincoln, a 
babe that was to become an earnest, far-see- 
ing man, a soldier bent upon the task of 
saving this glorious Union to itself, a states- 
man, a governor, and at last a President who 
should guide this Nation through a war 
against oppression, giving to one set of peo- 
ple their liberty, and to another the oppor- 
tunities of an enlightened civilization. 

William McKinley came into a family of 
strong religious convictions, and the prayers 
learned at his mother's knee were never 
forgotten. The family were Methodists, 
attending church regularly, also the weekly 
prayer meetings, and the children seldom 
missed in their Bible Class or Sunday 
School work. In fact, so strong was the 
church tendency of the family that Wil- 
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liam was in his early youth intended for 
the ministry. 

" William is a good boy," said Mrs. Nancy 
McKinley. " Some day he may become a 
bishop. He's already clever at talking." 
But it was not to be. Instead of enter- 
ing the theological seminary the youth be- 
came a lawyer. But in his mother's eyes 
he was always the same ; for when he was 
inaugurated President for the first time, 
and she, straight as of old, but carrying 
the weight of many years, sat and saw, 
with honest pride, her son take the oath of 
office, and saw him receiving the congratu- 
lations of thousands, she said as of old: 
" William was always a good boy. I could 
always depend upon him. He never gave 
me a cross word, and I don't believe he 
ever told me a lie. I'm glad that he is 
President, for his sake, even though I did 
used to think he'd make a fine minister." 
What strong, glorious words for every youth 
in this broad land to remember : " / could 
always depend upon him. He never gave 
me a cross wordy and I don't believe he ever 
told me a lie.*' Would that every mother 
could say as much of her own son. 
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And yet, lest some of my young readers 
may be inclined to think that William 
McKinley, the boy, was too goody-goody to 
suit them, let me add that such was far 
from being the case. He came from hard- 
working and fighting stock, and lived in 
a community where disputes were often 
settled with the fists. As a small boy, 
those who still remember him say he was 
a sturdy little fellow, not very tall, but 
broad of shoulder, and one who did not 
hesitate to take his own part if imposed 
upon. There is no recollection of his hav- 
ing sought a quarrel, but a number of 
stories are told of his having been in them 
and come off the victor. But in the ma- 
jority of cases William tried to act the 
peacemaker, just as he often acted the 
peacemaker in later life. 

In his boyhood days William McKinley 
loved to fish, and the story is told that he 
was very patient and would wait for hours 
for a bite, sitting on the old wooden bridge 
which spanned a nearby stream.. Once he 
sat there until dark, and when he got home 
his mother wanted to know where he had 
been. 
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" I was fishing, mother," he replied. 

"Fishing?'' said Mrs. McKinley. *' Where 
is your fish ? " 

" I didn't catch any to-day. But I lo- 
cated a big fellow and I'll get him to- 



morrow." 



At this his mother smiled. But he was 
as good as his word, and brought home the 
fish for supper. 

In those days skates were scarce and cost 
more money than the average family cared 
to pay out for half a dozen boys and girls. 
William had to learn to skate on a pair of 
skates which another boy owned. This 
man tells that he used to lend Will the 
skates in return for being " towed around," 
and adds : — 

" William was a good skater. He 
couldn't do much at fancy figures, but he 
could beat lots of the boys when it came to 
a straight out race. . He'd swing along like 
a steam engine, often with a stick in both 
hands and a tippet flying from around his 
neck and under his arms." 

William McKinley learned his letters at 
home, from his big brothers and sisters, 
but when six years of age he was taken 
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to the village school at Niles, a small, 
primitive-looking building, with rough 
desks and hard wooden benches, — a build- 
ing which has since become the office of a 
granite company. Here he was instructed 
in the three R's, — reading, 'riting, and 
'rithmetic. He was naturally of a studi- 
ous nature, and it is told that seven times 
out of ten he was at the head of his class. 
Thus he learned to read at an early age, and 
before he was fifteen he had read nearly 
all the books which came within his reach. 
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CHAPTER n 

Removal to Poland — Lifb as a Schoolboy — Thb 
Debating Society — His Opinion of a Law Cask 

As the McKjnley family were numerous 
and the paternal purse by no means large, 
it soon became a question of what should 
be done with so many boys and girls. The 
older ones had outgrown the Niles school, 
and there was no other school in the neigh- 
borhood to which they could be sent. 

" We will move to Poland," said Mr. Mo- 
Kinley. " There are more chances there, and 
I want to do the best I can by the children." 
And to Poland the family moved when Will- 
iam McKinley was nine years old. Poland 
was well known for its educational facilities, 
for it boasted of two good institutes of learn- 
ing, one controlled by the Methodists and 
the other by the Presbyterians. Shortly 
after the McKinley s came to the place the 
Presbyterian, school was burned down, and 
then both institutions were merged into one, 
known as the Union Seminary. 
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Poland is located eight miles south of 
Youngstown, and is given over to mining 
and agriculture. The great railroads have 
passed it by, and consequently it has made 
scant advances since the time when William 
McKmley trudged its dusty roads on his 
way to the Union Seminary. Here his 
elder sister Annie taught for some years, 
and here the young scholar made a firm 
friend of . another teacher, a Miss Blakelee, 
who, after serving the school for many 
years, left her position to be married. Miss 
Blakelee was McKinley's favorite teacher, 
and when, in 1883, he went to Poland 
Academy to address the graduating class 
there, he paid her a glowing tribute for all 
she had done toward making him the 
scholar that he was. 

In those days there was always plenty of 
work for William McKinley to do at home. 
He sawed and split wood, brought water, 
and did his share of house chores just as 
other boys have done and are doing to-day. 
He never shirked, but would get through 
as quickly as possible, that he might get 
back to his book or to some favorite problem 
in mathematics, for he was a lover of the 
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latter study. When there was nothing else 
to do, he would often listen to the men talking 
about politics, state rights, and kindred sub- 
jects, and on several occasions he travelled 
to Youngstown with his school chums to 
listen to some political speakers. These 
were the days in which the question of 
slavery was uppermost in all men's minds, 
and the politicians waxed exceedingly warm 
in their arguments of what should and what 
should not be done. 

" I'd like to be a politician and spout out 
like that," said one of the schoolboys one 
day, after listening to a speech. 

" I'll tell you what we can do," answered 
McKinley. "We can organize or join a 
debating society. Then we can choose a 
subject to debate on, take sides, and have 
lots of fun, and it will be instructive, too." 

The subject was broached to the boys 
and girls the next day and took like wild- 
fire. Some thirty of them formed the club, 
and they obtained a small room where 
they might hold their meetings and do 
their debating. It was decided to call the 
club the Everett Literary and Debating 
Society, in honor of Edward Everett, the 
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distinguished secretary of state, senator, 
and at one time president of Harvard 
College. In those days Everett was at 
the height of his fame, and was known 
from one end of the land to the other for 
his power as a debater. 

The boys and girls were very proud of 
their society, and it was a happy day for 
William McKinley when he became its 
president and sat in the chair on the plat- 
form with the gavel in his hand. One can- 
not help but wonder if he had any dreams 
in those days concerning the great and im- 
portant places he was to occupy in the 
future. 

Unfortunately there are no authentic 
records of the subjects which were debated 
by the society at this period, but they prob- 
ably numbered a great variety. The slav- 
ery question was in everybody's mouth, and 
very likely it came in for a full share of the 
discussion. But it is a matter of record 
that William McKinley spoke often, giving 
the chair up to somebody else for that pur- 
pose, and that his manner so charmed those 
who listened to him that when it came time 
to vote for one side or the other of the de- 
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baters, he was generally found on the win- 
ning side. 

At first the society room was but plainly 
furnished, with a small desk-like table, 
a few common chairs, and half a dozen 
benches. On the walls were a print of 
Washington and another of Jefferson, and 
between them a pair of crossed flags. The 
floor was bare. 

" I think this society ought to have a 
carpet for the floor,'' said one of the girl 
members one day. 

" Oh yes, let us have a carpet, by all 
means ! " cried a number. " It would 
make the room look ever so much nicer." 

When the question was put to the boys, 
some of them were doubtful. A carpet 
would cost a good deal of money, and 
besides, what would keep it from getting 
covered with mud on rainy meeting days ? 
None of the roads around Poland were 
paved, and when it was wet, the shoes and 
boots of the members often became thickly 
covered with mud. 

" We'll get a carpet," said the young 
president. ^^Let us all save up and con- 
tribute what we can, and when we've 
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got it, we'll find some way to keep it 
clean." 

So the society began to save up, and at 
last had enough money to purchase the 
carpet. A committee of the girls was 
appointed, and they went to a local store, 
where they selected a durable ingrain car- 
pet having a groundwork of green, with 
red flowers and yellowish wreaths. When 
the carpet was tacked down, it looked so 
new and beautiful that hardly anybody 
dared to step upon it. 

"The boys will spoil the carpet with 
their muddy hobnailed boots," said one of 
the girl members. 

" I move we make slippers for the boys 
to wear while attending the meetings," 
said another girl. 

This motion was seconded and carried, 
and all the girls set to work to knit or em- 
broider slippers for the male members of 
the society. But alas ! by the time the 
next meeting took place the slippers were 
far from ready, and it rained in torrents. 
The boys came as usual, but stood outside 
in their muddy boots and shoes, not daring 
to venture a step farther, for fear of spoil- 
ing that nice new carpet. 
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" Let's take off our boots and shoes ! " 
cried one boy. " We can hold the meeting 
in our stocking feet just as well ! " And in 
a twinkling off came the muddy foot cover- 
ings, which the boys placed wherever it 
was convenient. And thus, in his stocking 
feet, William McKinley took the chair, and 
the business of the debating society pro- 
ceeded. 

In his younger years William McKinley 
had loved not only to go fishing and bath- 
ing, but also to go horseback riding, and a 
story is told of how he once won a race 
between another boy and himself on horse- 
back tJetween Poland and Youngstown. But 
as he grew older this love of outdoor sports 
diminished, although he loved horses and 
driving as long as he lived. More and 
more of his time was devoted to reading 
and studying, until some of his chums got 
to calling him " The studious William." 
Whenever there was a case to be tried in 
court, and he could get there, he went, and 
sitting in a corner, would drink in every 
word uttered by the lawyers and the 
judge. 

" Well, what did you think of the case. 
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William ? " asked one of the lawyers of 
him, one day, after court was over. 

"I thought it went the wrong way/' 
was the quick answer. 

" The wrong way ? Why ? '' 

" The defendant didn't bring out his evi- 
dence strong enough. He had a good case, 
it seemed to me. The goods he bought 
were not as good as they were represented 
to be, and it wasn't fair to make him pay 
the full price for them.'' 

At this the lawyer smiled. "I think 
you are right, William," he said, " and I 
shouldn't be surprised to see the case ap- 
pealed." 

The case was appealed, and when tried 
in a higher court the verdict was for the 
defendant, just as William McKinley said 
it ought to be. This shows well how judi- 
cial was his turn of mind even when a 
youth. 
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CHAPTER in 

McElNLET ENTERS ALLEGHENY COLLEOE — A ClOSE 

Student — Sickness and Return Home — Becomes 
A School Teacher — The Mutterinos of Civil 
War. 

William McKinley was blessed with 
the best of mothers, a kind, loving woman, 
who could still be firm when the occasion 
demanded it, and who did all she could to 
bring him up a sober, upright, God-fearing, 
Christian man. We have seen how he at- 
tended Sunday School regularly and how he 
was rarely absent from the McKinley pew 
in church. When between fifteen and six- 
teen years of age he joined the Methodist 
Church, and in this faith he remained to the 
day of his death. But, as becomes a great 
statesman, he was broad in his views, and 
in later life numbered among his friends 
people of all religious beliefs. 

It was a great day for William McKinley 
when he graduated from the Union School 
of Poland. He had studied hard to acquit 
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himself well, and if he was not at the head 
of the class he was very close to it, and he 
was one of the youngest of the boys and 
girls at that. It had been decided by his 
father and his mother, after a long confer- 
ence, to send him to Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, and when the 
youth was examined for admission it was 
found he had done so well that he was 
placed in the junior class, thus cutting off 
a year and more of the regular course. 

In those days Allegheny College, which 
now boasts of Hulings Hall, Wilcox Hall, 
and other fine structures, consisted of but 
two buildings worth mentioning — Bentley 
Hall and Ruter Hall. The first of these, 
a neat building of brick, located on a hill 
north of the town, was built in 1820, and 
the second, also of brick, was built in 1855. 
Close to the college were a series of rocks 
and a deep ravine, and not far away was 
the Cussewago and French Creek, where 
the students used to boat and bathe to their 
hearts' content. The college campus em- 
braced sixteen acres, only a small portion 
of which was cleared. 

To this institute of learning went William 
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McKinley, accompanied by two boy com- 
panions. The young students were all 
earnest fellows, and each was determined to 
pass through college with the highest pos- 
sible honors. This was especially true of 
McKinley ; for he knew what sacrifices his 
parents and his sisters had made to place 
him there, and he felt that it was his sacred 
duty to make the most of his opportunity. 

" I'm going to do my best, mother," he 
said. " I know what you expect of me, and 
I'll try not to disappoint you." 

" I know you will do your best, William," 
she answered. " But remember, your health 
is not of the best, and you must take care 
of yourself, or you will break down." 

" Oh, I am going to take more outdoor 
exercise after this, mother. That will make 
me strong again, I am sure." 

So spoke the young student, and he kept 
his word, taking a long walk every morn- 
ing before settling down to his studies. 
This habit of an early morning walk re- 
mained with him even while in the White 
House, and he was frequently seen " taking 
his constitutional " long before many other 
officials were astir. 
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But " all work and no play " will not do 
for anybody, and the mental strain to 
which McKinley subjected himself soon 
began to tell upon him. His cheeks grew 
pale and thin, and he occasionally com- 
plained of violent headaches and pains in 
the chest. When he came home on a few 
days' vacation, both his mother and his sis- 
ters were greatly alarmed. 

"He has been studying too hard," said 
Annie McKinley. "He needs a rest. If 
he doesn't get it, he will surely break 
down." 

She knew William better than did any 
of the other brothers and sisters, and the 
mother agreed that she was right, and that, 
for the present at least, the young student 
must give up his studies. So, much against 
his will, William McKinley bade adieu to 
Allegheny College, where he had been for 
less than a year. When he left, he fully 
expected to return in a short while, but 
this was not to be. 

A vacation of a few months around home 
did wonders for the youth, and at the end 
of that time he announced that he felt as 
well as ever. In the meantime, however, 
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hard times had come upon the country, 
wages went down, and many were thrown 
out of employment entirely. The McKin- 
ley family suffered with the rest, and Mr. 
McKinley, with his large family, had often 
all he could do to make both ends meet, 
even though he still kept his position as 
the manager of the iron works. 

"I think it is about time that I earned 
something," said William McKinley, one 
day. ^* Father, Annie, and the others are 
working, and I feel that I ought to work, 
too." 

"But where will you get an opening?" 
asked Mrs. McKinley. " You know how 
hard times are." 

" They tell me they want a teacher over 
at the Kerr district school. Perhaps I can 
get that position." 

" They don't pay very much over there, 
do they?" 

" They pay twenty-five dollars per month 
and board the teacher around, mother. 
It's not much, but it's better than noth- 
mg. 

Having thus spoken, William McKinley 
at once set about obtaining the position he 
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had mentioned. It is said his sister, the 
teacher, and Miss Blakelee helped him, 
and soon he was installed as the new 
teacher at the district school, which was 
about two and a half miles from his home 
in Poland. 

At this time he was but little more than 
seventeen years of age, and he had pupils 
under him who were almost if not quite 
as old. Some of the pupils were rough 
country lads, who dearly loved to "cut 
up " and " git the new teacher in a snarl," 
and on more than one occasion the young 
schoolmaster had to lay down the law 
with all the force of his eloquence and 
the strength of his hands. 

As before mentioned, the teacher was 
expected to "board around," but for the 
greater part of the time McKinley used to 
trudge from his home to the school in the 
morning, and back again in the afternoon 
when school was dismissed. As a teacher 
he continued his studies, and on his long 
walks always had his books with him. 
Along the route to school were several 
comfortable nooks, and at these he would 
stop to rest and to read, filling his mind 
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with that knowledge which in after life 
was of such great benefit to him. 

In those days the fires of the great Civil 
War, which was to bring so much trouble 
to our glorious country, were already 
smouldering and had been smouldering for 
years. The great question was that of state 
sovereignty, or state rights, brought on 
over the question of which states should 
own slaves and which should not. Briefly 
explained, the people of the North held that 
no new states admitted to the Union should 
possess slaves, while the people of the South 
held that such new states had a right to do 
as they pleased concerning the slave ques- 
tion. Each side was fully convinced that 
it was in the right, and each was prepared 
to fight to the bitter end in the upholding 
of its principles. 

As said before, William McKinley had 
been in the habit of listening to public 
speakers, and now he listened more atten- 
tively than ever, for he was anxious to learn 
all the details of the magnificent struggle 
which was so soon to unroll itself before the 
eyes of the world. But like thousands of 
others, he did not believe it possible that 
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the South would secede from the Union 
and set up a Confederacy of its own. 
Washington had fought for this Union and 
so had hundreds of other famous men, and 
he could not bear to think of the states 
being divided and of tlieir making war 
upon each other; 

The crisis was reached on Tuesday, No- 
vember 6, 1860, when Abraham Lincoln 
was elected President of the United States. 
He was bitterly opposed by the South, and 
his election took from that section of our 
country the power it had before held in 
national affairs. As the telegraph flashed 
the news everywhere there was intense 
excitement, for all felt that the South must 
either submit to the contentions of the 
North or go into open rebellion. 

Deeming herself fully justified in her 
course of action, South Carolina took the 
lead in seceding from the Union, on Decem- 
ber 20, and called upon her sister states of 
the South to do likewise and aid in form- 
ing one great slave-holding Confederacy. 
Other states were not long in coming to 
the front, and early in the year 1861 the 
Southern Confederacy was formed, with 
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Jefferson Davis as President and A. H. 
Stephens as Vice President. As soon as 
this deed was consummated, the Confed- 
erates took it upon themselves to seize all 
government property within reach. 
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CHAPTER rV 

Bombardment of Fort Sumter — McKinley hears 
THE News — The Call for Volunteers — The 
Enlistment — Off for the War 

One day a horseman, covered with dust 
and dirt, came into Poland on the gallop and 
drew up in front of the general store and 
post-office. 

" Fort Sumter has been bombarded ! " he 
cried to the crowd gathered around to re- 
ceive the mail. 

"Fort Sumter bombarded?" questioned 
half a dozen men. " You are sure of this ? " 

"Yes, the news came into Youngstown 
an hour and a half ago." 

" If it's true, it means war ! " 

Instantly there was great excitement, 
just as there was excitement in every town, 
village, and hamlet throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. As the news 
travelled from mouth to mouth, the people 
gathered to talk it over and speculate upon 
what would be the outcome. 
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" It means a long war/' said one. 

" Oh, pshaw ! there will be no war at all. 
It will all be over in two or three months," 
added another. 

" The South can't fight, and one big battle 
will finish the whole thing," said a third. 

Nobody dreamed of what was in store for 
the Nation, — four long years of a bloody 
contest, fathers and brothers slain, families 
divided, fortunes lost, business paralyzed, 
and the best of friends made the bitterest 
of enemies. It was truly a time to try men's 
souls. Nobody knew what to expect, no- 
body knew what would happen next. 

In the post-office, sorting out mail matter, 
was William McKinley. He had given up 
teaching the district school and was now 
acting as an assistant postmaster. As the 
talk from outside sifted to his ears, he looked 
up in wonder. 

" So the South has started the war ? " he 
said. 

"Yes, the South has started the war, 
William," said a man who was waiting for 
his mail. "They're foolish to do it, for 
they can't hold out long." 

At this McKinley shook his head. "I 
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don't know about that. They have a good 
many men down there, and they have seen 
to it that they are pretty well provided 
with guns and cannon. I read of it in 
the papers." 

"But they can't stand up against us," 
put in another man. " We will soon knock 
the spots out of 'em." 

"Don't you be too sure of that," came 
from an old soldier who sat near the door, 
on a cracker barrel. "I fought alongside 
of some of those fellows in 1812, and in the 
Mexican War, and I tell you they can fight 
just as well as any of us. If war comes, it 
will be a long and bloody one, mark my 
words." 

The news concerning Fort Sumter proved 
true. " The shot that was heard around 
the world " was fired on Friday, April 12, 
1861. The cannonading was fast and 
furious, and Major Anderson, in command 
of the fort, could do little either to defend 
himself or in retaliation. The Unionists 
held the quarters for thirty-four hours and 
then accepted terms of evacuation offered 
by General Beauregard, and marched from 
the place a few hours later. 
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This was on Sunday, and all day long 
the people of the North wondered what 
President Lincoln would do. Great crowds 
walked the streets at night, and the little 
village of Poland shared in the general 
anxiety. On Monday the President issued 
a proclamation calling for seventy-five thou- 
sand men to put down the rebellion. 

Seventy-five thousand men ! The eyes 
of the nation were opened at last. Grim 
war was a reality. The excitement grew, 
and as the call to arms was made in every 
city, town, and hamlet, men, young and 
old, poured forth, to fight for the flag they 
so loved. And while this was going on in 
the North, those of the South were equally 
active and equally anxious to strike a blow 
in the defence of their principles. 

The town of Poland was as patriotic as 
any in the North, and when recruiting began 
at the old Sparrow House tavern^ William 
McKinley walked over to listen to the 
speech making and see who enlisted. He 
had already been over to Youngstown with 
a cousin to see some soldiers off, and this 
had fired his patriotism. The old tavern 
was gayly decorated with the stars and 
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stripes, and on a board was posted Lincoln's 
call for volunteers. On a small box on the 
porch of the tavern stood a recruiting agent, 
talking earnestly to all who had gathered. 

"Our country's flag has been fired upon/' 
said the speaker, pointing to Old Glory. 
" It has been trailed in the dust by those 
who should have cherished and loved it. 
And for what ? That this free government 
may keep a race in the bondage of slavery ! 
Who will be the first to defend the glorious 
stars and stripes?" 

There was a painful silence, and one man 
looked at another. Then a veteran of the 
Mexican War spoke up. 

" I will go. Come on, boys. Show what 
you are willing to do for Uncle Sam ! " 

" I will go," cried one of the young men, 
who had been McKinley's schoolfellow. 

Then several others stepped forward and 
put down their names. One or two looked 
at William McKinley. 

" Are you going. Will ? " asked a friend. 

" I expect to go," was the answer. 

" Then why don't you put down your 
name ? " 

"I want to tell mother first," he answered, 
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and hurried away. It did not take him long 
to reach the house in which he lived, and 
rushing in, he found his mother hard at 
work in the kitchen. 

"Mother, I am going to enlist,'' he said. 

" Enlist, William ? " she said slowly, and 
dropped her broom. 

" Yes. They need soldiers to fight the 
South and put down this rebellion. The 
others are enlisting, and I don't want to 
hang back." 

" But you are so young," pleaded the 
mother. "And you are not very strong." 

" Oh, I'm stronger than I was. Of 
course, if they reject me, I'll have to stay 
home." 

The mother demurred, for she loved her 
boy greatly ; but at last, when she saw that 
his heart was set upon going, she consented. 
Back to the tavern he rushed, and put down 
his name on the list of volunteers. 

" Hurrah ! we'll have great sport," cried 
one of the young volunteers. " We'll soon 
show those rebels how to behave ! " 

" It will not be sport to kill people," re- 
plied McKinley. "And the sport, as you 
call it, may be on the other side. In the 
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Revolution the soldiers of the South fought 
as well as did the soldiers of the North. 
They are surely in earnest, or they wouldn't 
have bombarded Fort Sumter." 

" Oh, they knew they had a sure thing 
there/' was the reply. " It was their game 
from the start. But when we meet them 
on an open battlefield, they will sing a dif- 
ferent tune." 

So the talk ran on, the majority thinking 
that going to war was to be very much like 
a huge " picnic," as some expressed it. A 
few thought the rebellion would last six 
months, but the majority thought that 
thirty or sixty days would see its conclu- 
sion. Could they have foreseen those four 
long years of blood and carnage, how they 
would bave shuddered ! 

The volunteering of the recruits was fol- 
lowed by drilling on the town green. There 
were no uniforms, and not enough muskets 
to go around, and the officers wore only belts 
and swords. At first the company was an 
awkward one, and the mistakes made in 
military tactics were laughable. Here 
William McKinley learned to "line up," 
"march," "wheel," and the like, and like- 
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wise learned the manual of arms. It was 
a busy time, and the green was always 
crowded with those who desired to see how 
the young soldiers were progressing. 

At last came the day when the volun- 
teers were to leave Poland, march to 
Youngstown, and there take the train first 
for Cleveland and then for Camp Chase at 
Columbus. It was a holiday in the town, 
but a sorrowful one, for many who marched 
away so bravely were never to return. 
Flags fluttered from many windows and 
housetops, and an old cannon roared out 
a parting salute. In the ranks marched 
William McKinley, a private, going to fight 
for the Union which he, in later years, 
helped so greatly to prosper. On the side- 
walk were his folks, his mother weeping 
silently, and the others scarcely less affected. 

" Good-by ! " he shouted bravely, even 
though there must have been a strange 
lump in his throat. " Good-by all ! " 

" Good-by, and God bless you, my boy! " 
said the fond mother, and then the drum 
rattled, the fife piped up its merry tune, 
and the Poland volunteers were off for the 
war. 



